INTRODUCTION
dam gave way, that shook his whole frame with its physical gusto.
The distinctive trait of his mind was thus, I have always thought, rather its imaginative power than its purely intellectual scope or subtlety: he was far more poet than philosopher. There is in his books, to be sure, even though it be obscured sometimes, especially in the prose plays, by touches of sentimentalism, a wisdom both noble and broad; in daily intercourse one loved the sweetness and sanity of his mind quite as much as one admired its bold constructiveness; and his imagination itself, however untrammeled, owed much of its vigor to a kind of tenacious consecutiveness akin to logic. Nevertheless must one insist that he characteristically saw the world not from the detached point of view of philosophy, and under its cold, even illumination, but rather as a glowing focus where the rays of passionate sympathetic interest for the moment converged, brilliantly relieved against semi-obscurity. He leaned always toward the extremes of statement in which such a vision, with its sharp chiaroscuro, naturally expresses itself. He was too eager in the vivid presentment of what he had felt intensely to linger over peddling accuracies of qualification. He seized upon his subject, isolated and magnified it. Many amusing instances of his exaggeration may be found in the letters. "There are three hundred and twenty-three hand-organs and ninety-seven pianos on our block," he writes from his New York lodgings in 1900, "and every hour thirty-five thousand drays
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